body stiff and numb. Her breath stole up to the ceiling in vapoury
spirals. The window was coated with thin ice traceries. She rummaged
in the chest for her valenky, ruefully remembering the gaping hole in
the right sole. Water in her jug was almost all ice. Olga Semenovna
had spoken truly: winter was indeed upon them. Frossia ran to the
kitchen. Parfen Nikitich had already lit the pllta with what little
kindling there was. She boiled some water for her breakfast. The under-
taker said grimly:

'Take those valenky off. It is skates you need this morning.'

Frossia almost upset her precious pannikin.

'Why, of course, yesterday's thaw!'

*Yes... I had one look out... Sheer glass all over the street, and the
cold so sharp no sun is likely to melt it today/

An hour later, coated and shawled, her feet still thrust into clumsy
and shabby valenky, Frossia opened the front door. The outer stair-
case was coated with thick ice, but she clutched at the railings, and
found her way down into the road, and turned right, towards
Exchange Bridge. Within three yards she slipped, steadied herself,
slipped once more, and fell. The wide street, with its torn pavements,
was ice-coated from end to end. The long since choked gutters had not
absorbed the thaw. The sun came out, a pale remote wintry sun, it
shone on the ice, and the ice sparkled and stayed firm. The scene was
beautiful, unreal, and cruel.

Frossia had no watch, and she could not have gauged the time it took
her to crawl along Maly Prospect, a distance which usually meant six or
seven minutes' brisk walk. She fell again and again, and wondered if it
would be better to grope along the pavement where an occasional
hoarding would offer support, but she could not get near the pavement.

Her third fall left her slightly bruised, and she felt giddy. The road
was a sea, and she could not swim. She seemed the only living soul in
that motionless cold world. There were no people, no animals, no
traffic. Her own movements provided the only break in the stillness,
and her uneven fumbling steps crunched on along the jagged ice, and
the echo ran up and down the street, mocking and frightening her. Her
face was beaded with sweat long before she reached the end of the
Prospect. Here, by the dull red bulk of the Stock Exchange, she saw
some life. A few people were struggling along, some towards the
University Quay, just round the bend, others on to the slender
Exchange Bridge which she, too, must cross. Some crawled and
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